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ABSTRACT 

A case study of 6 high school English teachers 
illustrates their attitudes, perspectives, and experiences as they 
became immersed in the first year of a collaborative inquiry 
community of school and university-based colleagues who redesigned a 
teacher education program together. Three major categories of growth 
emerged: (1) perceptions of English teaching; (2) understanding the 

role of mentor teachers; and (3) impact of the collaborative inquiry 
group on individual participants. (Contains 20 references, 1 table of 
data, and 4 notes. Appendix A presents an application form for a 
study of the National Reading Research Center. Appendix B presents an 
extensive discussion that focuses on issues of power, communication, 
and community; yearlong interaction and collaborative growth; and how 
teacher research connects theory and practice.) (Author/RS) 
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Abstract. Cases of six high school English teachers 
illustrate their attitudes, perspectives, and experi- 
ences as they became immersed in a collaborative 
inquiry community of school and university-based 
colleagues who redesigned a teacher education 
pro gram together. Three major categories of growth 
emerged: (a) perceptions of English teaching, (b) 
understanding the role of mentor teachers, and (c) 
impact of the collaborative inquiry group on individ- 
ual participants. An extensive discussion focuses on 
issues of power, communication, and community; 
yearlong interaction and collaborative growth; and 
how teacher research connects theory and practice. 

Although the concept of “learning to teach” 
has been a primary focus of teacher education, 
only recently have researchers begun to sys- 
tematically frame this question and study it 
carefully (Carter, 1990; Shulman, 1986a, 
1986b). While previous studies focused on 
beginning teachers’ observable behaviors or the 
skills needed for effective teaching in general, 
recent investigations explore teachers’ develop- 
ing knowledge and growing perceptions of 
their disciplines from an interpretive stance 
(Zeichner, 1987), and the critical role that the 



supervising teacher plays in the development of 
such perspectives (Goodlad, 1990; Graham, 
1993). Shulman (1986a) has called for investi- 
gations which highlight: (a) the transformation 
of teachers’ subject matter knowledge as they 
prepare and begin to teach; and (b) the devel- 
opment of pedagogical thinking in both novices 
and experts. 

The purpose of our investigation was to 
examine how mentor teachers’ and preservice 
teacher-candidates’ knowledge about literacy 
teaching is acquired and develops over time 
within a collaborative, school-based teacher 
development program. This study focused on 
the attitudes, perspectives, and experiences of: 
(a) a group of mentor teachers (MTs) of sec- 
ondary English as they became immersed in a 
collaborative inquiry community; and (b) a 
group of teacher candidates (TCs) as they were 
inducted into the profession through carefully 
structured experiences guided by a team of 
school and university practitioners who worked 
closely with them during a 1-year program. 
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The following questions guided our re- 
search: 

1. How do TCs’ and experienced MTs’ 
definitions and concepts of English and of 
teaching evolve over time as a result of partici- 
pation in a collaborative inquiry community? 

2. How does their immersion in collabora- 
tive inquiry affect experienced teachers’ and 
TCs’ pedagogical choices in the classroom? 

In this report, we will focus on the MTs’ 
growth and change across the first year of the 
project as they interacted with university facul- 
ty, their MT peers, and their TCs. We first 
present an overview of the teacher education 
program we developed to establish a collabora- 
tive inquiry community. We then discuss 
specific research methodology that led to three 
major categories of growth for MTs. In partic- 
ular, we illustrate from in-depth phenom- 
enological interviews (Seidman, 1991) and 
participant observation field notes how MTs 
evolved in their perceptions of: (a) English 
teaching; (b) the role of MT ; and (c) the impact 
of the collaborative inquiry group on their 
growth. 

Overview of the Collaborative Inquiry 
Teacher Education Program 

The teacher education program we designed 
was based on our own experiences as teachers, 
researchers, and teacher educators (see Gra- 
ham, 1993; Graham & Hudson-Ross, 1996; 
Hudson-Ross & McWhorter, 1995; McWhorter 
& Hudson-Ross, 1996). Our Language Educa- 
tion Department’s philosophy has long been 
based on the assumption that TCs should be 
educated in the same kind of supportive, stimu- 



lating, and student-centered environment that 
they are expected to provide for their students. 
We believe that teachers learn by observing 
their students, creating environments for learn- 
ing, and having inquiring, open-minded views 
toward learning. (See Ellis, 1976, for historical 
basis of department in this outlook.) 

We also firmly believe that teachers should 
be equal and contributing partners in the devel- 
opment and implementation of any teacher 
education program; that, however, has been 
difficult to arrange except informally. This 
NRRC project allowed 2 university faculty and 
25 MTs to work together for twelve months 1 to 
develop a project which includes the following 
precepts: 

• A group of MTs plan and collaborate with 
the same university faculty throughout the 
program including all campus courses, school 
activities, and professional and personal con- 
nections and on-going communication; 

• Yearlong placement of TC with MT; 

• Integration of campus methods courses in 
composition, literature, language, curriculum, 
and methods with school experiences; 

• Teacher research as a world view (e.g., 
learning from and with students as a way to 
teach in both school and university settings); 
and 

• School-based planning and curriculum 
discussions. 

In this section, we describe how a program 
based on these precepts was initiated and 
developed in the 1994-1995 school year. 



'We are now beginning our third year of the project, 
the last 2 without funding to support participation. 
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Table 1. Demographic Data for Six Participating High Schools 


School 


Number of Students 


% 

European- 

American 


% 

African- 

American 


% 

Other 

Groups 


A-l 


1590 


40 


53 


7 


A-2 


1440 


45 


50 


5 


B 


1050 


90 


10 


0 


C 


1096 


90 


10 


0 


D 


1214 


92 


8 


0 


C 


594 


41 


59 


0 



Selection of Schools 

In the spring of 1994, English teachers from 
high schools in the counties surrounding the 
university were invited to apply to be partici- 
pants in this teacher education project. (See 
application form in Appendix A.) We asked 
that teams of 2-5 teachers from one school 
apply together and that all be committed to 
professional and personal growth; otherwise, 
these are very “normal” teachers, not the 
exceptions, not doctoral students, not purpose- 
fully selected (Goetz & LeCompte, 1993) as 
“good” or “best” teachers or mentors. Six 
school groups, including 25 teachers, were 
invited to participate. Basic school data is 
reported in Table 1. 

The six schools are in five racially diverse 
school systems, from rural to urban. Schools 
A-l and A-2 are located in the school system of 
the university town and are similar to many 
small urban schools. Schools B and C are 
located within 30 miles of the university and 
are predominantly rural in nature. School B 



competes with a local city school system for 
students and is located near a thriving freeway 
mall area. School D is just outside the universi- 
ty town, is becoming more and more suburban, 
and has experienced significant growth in 
recent years. A large private school pulls some 
students from the area of Schools A-l, A-2, 
and D. School E is 50 miles from the universi- 
ty and predominantly rural. 

Mentor Teachers 

The MT group met once before the close of 
the 1993-94 school year to build relationships 
and receive an overview of the project. For 
many MTs, this meeting renewed old contacts 
from their own undergraduate and graduate 
days. Many had previously worked with the 
Language Education department as supervising 
teachers in a traditional manner (e.g., one 
academic quarter of student teaching) and 
brought concerns about that experience with 
them. Those attending the meeting remember 
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